axseed 


. the church resulted in the 
“has been called the formation of the Nicene or 
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EXTRACTS FROM COCKBURN’S REVIEW. 
(Continued from page 675.) 


In the progress of individual aggrandize- 
ment and conflicting interests for the attain- 
ment of power, the rulers of the church 
became involved in contentions and divisions 
respecting opinions and doctrines which greatly 
disturbed the public repose, while their only 
object was to promote private interest, by the 
establishment of particular dogmas. To allay 
these feuds and contentions, and perhaps, with 
political views to consolidate his own power 
through the agency of the church, Constantine, 
the Roman Emperor, convened a general Coun- 
cil 6f Bishops at Nice, in the year 325,* whose 
deliberations on the existing controversies in 
ormation of what 


Athanasian Creed. This creed, which sprung 
from contentions, appearing to be gratifying to 
the greater number of church rulers, and who 
of consequence had the most influence and 
power over the people, was sanctioned by the 
Emperor, and enforced by law; but was after- 
wards annulled, and opposite views counten- 
anced and supported, both by Constantine and 
his successors. Both the supporters and op- 
posers of this creed, appear to have acted on 
the principle of coercion, enforcing by pains 
and penalties their prevailing views. After 
wuch contention and persecution on both sides, 


* Mosheim, p. 217, vol. i. 


this famous creed received the finishing touch, 
by a second council of one hundred and fifty 
Bishops, met in Constantinople under the 
auspices of the Emperor Theodosius, in the 
year 381*—which was thenceforward taken 
and deemed to be orthodox. Whatever may be 
the proper meaning of the term orthodozy, in 
the case before us, it plainly exhibits a system 
of religious opinions, supported and imposed on 
others by power. The practical operation of 
the spirit of orthodoxy, has afforded unequiv- 
ocal proofs of the correctness of this definition. 
It seems hardly possible to estimate the quan- 
tity of human comfort and human life that this _ 
spirit of orthodoxy has destroyed in the world, 
through the ages that are past. The humane 
mind sickens at a review of the bloody spec- 
tacle produced by the most cruel malignity of 
which the heart of man is capable, under the 
guise of religious zeal. Whatever may be the 
merits or pretensions of this orthodox creed, 
we are sure it has no necessary connexion with 
the gospel of Christ, which breathes ‘“ peace on 
earth and good will to men,” leaving all, as it 
respects private judgment, in the enjoyment 
of their own feelings, answerable to Him only 
who sees*in “secret, and who will reward 
openly.” The formation of any creed, ab- 
stractedly considered, may be harmless ; but its 
substitution in the place of the gospel, or its 
imposition on others who have the same un- 


* Mosheim, p. 224, vol. i. 
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alienable right to judge for themselves, as those 
who made it, appears to be impious and unjust. 
Impious, in setting up an image of human con- 
ception, to limit the unfoldings of the Divine 
spirit; unjust, in violating every obligation 
arising from the equality of our common 
nature. The exhibition of a creed as a popu- 
lar centre of voluntary union in particular 
societies, may be admissible, on the ground of 
human policy; but it has no countenance or 
foundation in the gospel, which consists “ not 
in word only, but in power.” 

That there were many good and piously dis- 
posed men, both in the Councils of Nice and 
Constantinople, who framed and sanctioned 
this orthodox creed, will readily be admitted 
by every liberal mind; but it is plain.that the 
active and prevailing part, took a direction 
under the influence of selfish views, in con- 
formity with human policy. The super- 
structure of political Christianity, raised on the 
basis of this orthodox creed, during what has 
not inaptly been called the dark ages, appears 
to have had the most appalling and paralyzing 
effects on the interests of human society—all 
the energies of the human mind seem to have 
been absorbed in the vortex of a gloomy super- 
stition, as weak and unavailing to man, as the 
controllers of this potent engine were despotic 
and cruel. But although the interests of 
humanity were widely poured out, as a con- 
tinued libation to the superstition of the mixed 
despotism of church and state, there was al- 
ways a remnant of worshippers of the true 
God in every age, scattered up and down, 
whose example tended to preserve some sense 
of true piety and virtue in their different 
vicinities. , 

The true church for many ages appears to 
have been in the wilderness, or hid from pub- 
lic view by the gaudy pageantry and ostenta- 
tious exhibition of human contrivances which 
attracted and absorbed the devotional powers 
of the mind of man—many who might bow as 
in the house of Rimmon, were nevertheless up- 
right and sincere in heart, although the under- 
standing might be veiled by the superstitions 
which surrounded them. The obscuring veil 
of human tradition could not wholly prevent 
the secret operations of spiritual life in the 
mind of man. Numerous individuals and 
whole societies were often raised up to bear, 
more or less, clear testimonies to the spiritual 
virtues of Divine truth. The Beggards, Lol- 
lards, Waldenses, and other descriptions of 
communities, through many dark ages, bore in 
their practice a light of truth, which all the 
violence of their persecutors could not extin- 
guish. This light continued to shine, until a 
considerable reformation was produced in the 
15th and 16th centuries, through the instru- 
mentality of Luther, Zuingle, Calvin, Wickliff, 


a 





and Knox, who greatly contributed to break 
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the yoke of Papal supremacy ; and, as pioneers, 
opened the way for the advancement of purer 
views and a more correct practice of gospel 
truth. The Protestant and Reformed churches 
by degrees excited general attention, and 
awakened the human mind to deep considera 
tion, in regard to the propriety of existing 
religious ceremonies and practices. The dead 
weight of superstitious oppression was felt as 
a grievous encumbrance, and new modifications 
of religious ceremony took place in different 
parts, according as the light of reformation 
progressed. As the fascinating, deceptive, and 
mysterious exhibition of idolatrous worship 
came to be superseded by simpler and more 
rational forms, the public mind began to ques- 
tion the authority of tradition; and amidst the 
variety of conflicting opinions, by degrees the 
light of truth came to be more fully elicited 
and generally understood, both in regard to 
Christian principle and practice. In looking 
through the gloomy vista of the dark ages, in 
which so many generations of men groped their 
way, embosomed in the.clouds of bewildering 
superstition, the philanthropic mind hails with 
complacent joy. the rising dawn of the light of 
reformation, shedding its radiance on the in- 
terests of man ; but must perceive with deep 
regret the light of truth too often interrupted 
by some of the reformers rebuilding again 
those things that were destroyed. New modi- 
fications of external ceremony and controversial 
speculations respecting doctrinal views appear 
to have embraced too much of the attention-of 
the Reformed churches, and retarded the pro- 
gress of the Gospel spirit, which alone pro- 
duces Christian charity and practical piety. 
Reformation in sevéral national churches pro- 
duced a change in the public mind respecting 
the externals of religion, without producing 
the desirable effects of the Divine spirit, char- 
ity, love, and affectionate regard for one an- 
other. The strenuous reformers of one church 
disputed and contended with, and even perse- 
cuted those of other churches; plainly evine- 
ing that their kingdom was too much of this 
world—afraid or ashamed to own the unfoldings 
of the spirit of truth in their own minds, the 
first reformers sought a foundation and a de- 
fence in the opinions of the ancient Fathers, 


placing confidence in the interpretations of 


Scripture by those Fathers,* without coming to 
the evidences of the spirit of genuine reforma- 
tion in themselves, or even trusting to the ex- 
press letter of Scripture for their rule, without 
the glosses of antiquity, which had no proper 
bearing on the question of reformation in 
modern times. Hence, the great variety of 


conflicting opinions which marked the progress 


* Hurd on the Prophecies, Sermon 12th, page 350. 
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of the Reformed churches, and so much dis- 
turbed the public mind. Opinions springing 
from the opinions of others became a fruitful 
source of controversy, and diverted the mind 
from a proper inquiry into the origin or true 
ground of religious principle and its abuse 
All the controversy of learned churchmen for 
several ages only produced an alteration in the 
exterior appearance of religious ceremony, and 
rebuilt their particular churches on the basis 
of the ancient orthodox creed. The Reformed 
National churches settling again on the old 
foundation, and adhering to the old root of 
orthodoxy, it is not surprising that the same 
superstructure of political Christianity, com- 
posed of other objects and forms should be 
raised, and the same fruits of penal coercion 
brought forth, to bear upon those they denom- 
inated nonconformists. A gradation in the 
development and fulfilment of events is perhaps 
best adapted to the nature of man, and the in- 
terest of human society. In the unfoldings of 
an all-wise Providence, the general reformation 
from the gross darkness of ecclesiastical super- 
stition was a great object attained. The spirit 
of inquiry was excited, and light became grad- 
ually diffused on the religious and moral state 
of man. However, the political and ecclesi- 
astical powers of the earth combined to estab- 
lish the channels of their own interest, and 
consolidate their power over the rights of the 
people, the light of reformation was spread too 
wide, and risen too high, ever to become wholly 
extinguished. If it was repressed in one 
nation or district, it arose with more brightness 
and lustre in-some other nation or district, 
where Divine Providence opeped a way for it. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

A BRILLIANT SUNSET AFTER A 8TORM. 

The impression of a scene, glorious in its 
beauty, that was witnessed a few years ago is so 
vivid at the present moment, that I feel dis. 
posed to attempt its description, and also to 
give some of the attendant circumstances, 
which no doubt contributed to make the scene 
an itmpressively touching one, especially to those 
whose feelings were most intimately interested. 

Some Friends from Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting went on a mission of Gospel love 
through a part of New York State, and in 
their journeyings, came to the City of Hudson, 
where they were kindly received by A. M. and 
family. Next day, being First-day, they at- 
tended meeting at Friends’ Meeting House, in 
the morning, intending in the afternoon, in 
company with several other Friends to cross 
over to Athens, on the other side of the Hud- 
son River, an appointment having been previ- 
ously made for a meeting there, at their re- 
quest. The morning had been clear, but 
about the time of crossing, a storm of wind 
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came down upon the waters as in olden time, 
and when our little company reached the 
mighty Hudson, the waves rolled high, threat- 
ening to overwhelm whatever might be cow- 
mitted to their mercy. There was no way of 
crossing except in an old horse-boat or a little 
skiff; the owner of the horse-boat refused to ven- 
ture, thus there was only the alternative to em- 
bark in the little row-boat, or fail to fulfil our 
engagement. Here was a trial of our faith. 
After a time of solemn quiet, as we stood to- 
gether on a balcony overlooking the rapidly 
rushing river, nearly a mile in width, a propo- 
sition was made that those only should go, who 
felt an obligation, and who were therefore will- 
ing to abide the result. Nine of the party of 
twelve, seated themselves in the frail bark, 
which left its moorings watched with anxious 
solicitude by those who staid behind, who, as 
they saw each swelling wave surge, and then 
apparently engulf the little craft that held so 
many lives, would exclaim “they are gone 
now!” But He, whose everlasting arms are 
underneath the great deep, brought all safe to 
shore, where a carriage was in waiting for us 

The meeting house was filled, and many 
could not get. in. . The company was composed 
mostly of the gayest of the gay, very few 
Friends residing in the place. But very soon 
a holy solemnity covered us, and truly we were 
favored as “ with the fulness of the blessing of 
the gospel of Christ.” After which there was a 
season of solemn quiet, and the meeting closed. 

At this juncture, some dark clouds arose 
and gathered blackness, until they overspread 
the Heavens. The lightning flashed, the 
thunder rolled peal after peal, and very soon 
the rain fell in torrents. Our company reached 
a Friend’s house just in time to escape the 
storm and partake of a refreshing repast that 
had been kindly provided for us. By this 
time the storm was over, and on reaching the 
river to recross, a scene of sublime grandeur 
was presented to our view, seldom equalled. 

The waters had settled into a perfect calm, 
and lay like a clear mirror. The sun was just 
sinking behind the grand range of mountains 
which beautify that immediate neighborhood, 
tinting their tops with gold, and gilding the 
clouds which yet lingered, as if loath to leave 
a scene of such splendor. The fields on the 
opposite hills were clothed in beautiful rich 
verdure, and the reflection of the clouds rest- 
ing on the still surface of the water, added yet 
another feature to the beautiful picture which 
lay stretched out before us. 

Amid all this beauty we took our seats in 
our little boat, and our return ride was as full 
of pure enjoyment, as before it had been peril- 
ous. Silent gratitude was the prevailing feeling 
among our little band, broken now and then by 
the utterance “ how beautiful—how gloriously 
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to trust in the Lord,” and we took with us 
to our different homes, a remembrance that will 
scarcely be effaced while ability remains to 
commemorate the goodness of a merciful Care- 
tuker. Ong OF THE COMPANY. 


12th mo. 1863. 


— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GOVERNMENT REQUISITIONS. 


In some of the essays on this subject that 
have appeared in the Intelligencer the writers 
appear to lament that any thing should have 
been published tending to lessen the obligation 
the members of the Society of Friends should 
feel to uphold the discipline in relation to their 
testimony against war. 

Truth rarely suffers by a free and candid ex- 
amination, and a mind that is properly balanced 
will remain undisturbed by the sophistry of 
false reasoning, and will settle down again in 
its original conviction. 

This we believe will be found to be the re- 
sult of the arguments pro and con on the sub- 
ject of government requisitions. And notwith- 
standing an energetic effort has been made to 
shake the ground on which our Society has stood 
on this point, so far as there has been an op- 
portunity for a comparison of views in any 
official capacity, all branches of the Society of 
Friends still look upon the voluntary payment 
of a sum of money to buy an exemption from 
military service demanded by the government, 
to be a violation of the Society’s testimony 

inst war. It is contended that this view, 
coeval with the existence of the Society is the 
resuit of an argument. Can there be no con- 
victions of Truth on the mind other than such 
as may be considered to be fundamental? Can- 
not the mind of Truth be sought for and ob- 
tained,as to the mode by which a principle 
may be upheld toa gainsaying world? Evi- 
dently so. ‘A good man’s ways are ordered 
ofthe Lord.” This view, though not received 
and adopted by the world, is eminently charac- 
teristic of the Society of Friends. They pro- 
fess at least to move under the teachings of 
the spirit of Truth, not only in giving forth 
the abstract doctrines of the Society, but in 
the more important concern of the advance- 
ment of practical righteousness. To this end, 
they have at various periods adopted certain 
articles of discipline, as to them best wisdom 
seemed to direct, and not as the result of an 
argument, but from a feeling sense of its be- 
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grand.” As we neared the shore we felt that our 
a{ternoon’s experience enabled us to say, “ It is 


lieved, have been in accordance with further 
openings of the same divine light, and with 
the great objects originally in view and not 
antagonistic to them, but suited to the chang- 
ed conditions of Society in the different 
periods of its existence. 

Assuming therefore that the mode and 
manner of upholding a testimony is not neces- 
sarily the “result of an argument,” but may be 
equally the mind of Truth as the testimony 
itself, it necessarily follows that the foundation 
laid by N. R. is not on a stable basis; and 
when compared with the life-long feeling sense 
of the Society, must be shorn of its tendenoy 
to weaken our position on this important testi- 
mony, in this eventful period of the world’s 
history. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE FREEDMEN AT ARLINGTON. 


Let us visit the “Contrabands.” They are 
no longer at ‘‘ Camp Barker” on the Washing- 
ton side of the Potomac,—they have been re- 
moved to Arlington on the opposite bank of 
the river. How shall we get there ? the distance 
longer than we can walk with comfort. We 
must take a carriage. But carriages at this 
time in Washington are at fabulous prices. 
Thanks to the southward march of improve- 
ment, passenger railway cars have been in- 
troduced. We can ride from the Capitol to 
the centre of the antiquated city of Georgetown 
for the small sum of five cents. We will take 
passage: the cars will carry us nearly to the 
Aqueduct bridge ; perhaps we may find a convey- 
ance there corresponding to our republican 
pockets. 

“ Have you secured passes,” asked one ; “you 
cannot cross the Potomac without a pass from 
the Provost Marshal.” It is very cold. We have 
already arranged ourselves in a car for George- 
town. Whatshallwe do? Must all our party 
go to the office? “ Yes, all must go.” We speak 
to the conductor: he promises to set us down 
at the nearest point, which he fulfils by leaving 
us in sight of the office about a square distant. 
We are an extremely verdant party. We have 
come from the good old Joyal State of Penn. 
No one ever suspected us there of entertaining 
disloyal sentiments. We have acquaintances 
here, too, who are occupying positions of great 
responsibility in the Treasury Department and 
the Dead Letter Office, besides are known to 
members of Congress from our own State. It 
never occurred to us that a question ceuld 
arise as to the integrity of our purpose in ask- 


img right in the Divine sight. And in this, ing for a pass. We might, without difficulty, 
view it isa remarkable fact that the Society | have secured testimonials, but had not thought 


has rarely, if ever, so changed its discipline as 
that at one period its provisions have conflict- 
ed with those of another. 


| 


it necessary. Arriving at the office, tke ladies 
of our party were invited within the railing 


It is true that! that separates the desks of the clerks from the 


chatiges have been made, but these, it is be-' other parts of the room, and offered seats be- 
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side a blazing wood fire on the hearth. “Have 

ou any person to vouch for your leyalty,” is 
politely asked by a man in uniform. We have 
not, we did not know until we had nearly 
reached this office that it was necessary. “ You 
come from Pennsylvania? Chester County, 
aye. How far from Downingtown ?” — Miles. 
“ You reside in Philadelphia ; what part of the 
city ?” Twelfth Ward. ‘Whom do you know ?” 
"Pwould be hard to say whom I do not know. 
“ Are youacquainted with Mayor Henry?” 
Yes. “ Do you know his former Secretary, Mr. 
M.?” No. “Jam the person; I guess you are 
all right.” “The Quakers are loyal,” (two of our 
company wear the plain garb.) The affirmation of 
allegiance is handed us ; we severally sign it, re- 
ceive our pass and start again, ready for our 
next adventure. 

We will take that car for Georgetown ; it is 
quite full, but the gentlemen within proffer 
seats (as gentlemen at home usually do) to the 
ladies, and we are soon at the point started for 
at first. We would like to look around George- 
town a little. Some of its storehouses, we are 
told, were built when England’s monarch 
claimed the nation’s fealty, but the afternoon 
is one of the shortest in the whole year, and 
we must make the most of it. 

We secure conveyance at a moderate price 
from the nearest livery stables, and well muffled 
in robes and blankets, start in earnest for ‘“ Ar- 
lington Heights.” At the Aqueduct bridge we 
encounter a guard, we show our “ pass” and 
are permitted to cross. It is long, but below 
we see one much longer. A similar guard at the 
Virginia end, examines all passes from that 
side. We leave the bridge, we are on the 
“ Sacred Soil of the Old Dominion,” “ Mother 
of Presidents!” There to the left, a road 
leads along the river. We will follow the one 
directly before us, it may not bring us to the 
“Camp” as quickly or as pleasantly, but we 
want to see how the “ Heights ” look from their 
summits. 

What are those two story log hopses used for, 
with the-door in the second story and no ap- 
parent way of climbing into it, and with two 
rows of loop-holes in the sides of each? No one 
certainly could live in them. Ah, we know! 
They were built for protection to sharpshooters, 
who fired their guns through those little open- 
ings,—harmless now ; may they ever remain so. 
How bleak and bare these hills look ; not a fence, 
scarcely atree. The keen northwest wind whistles 
through the curtains of our carriage, the cold 
midwinter sunbeams fall harmless on the ice- 
covered ruts that crackle under the weight of 
our wheels; we certainly will upsct, these 
ruts are so deep. Those Jong, white, one-story 
buildings are barracks—winter-quarters for the 
army—scattered all over these hills. There 
goes a soldier, another, and another, the only 
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sigus of life that we see ; yes, there is another, 
grey smoke is curling up into- the clear blue 
sky, from these soldier homes, the inmates are 
not pinched with the cold; but we wonder 
where the wood comes from. We are among 
the fortifications, through which we drive with- 
out molestation ; all is quiet. Just before us 
is an old colored man with several boys, they 
are cutting wood ; we will ask our way. He 
directs us, we turn’ towards the Potomac and 
finding a road, descend the heights; but first 
we must take a look at the prospect —dismal 
enough do we find it. We have read of the 
strife for the possession of these hills; we re- 
member the intense anxiety of every loyal 
heart, when it was reported that rebel guns at 
Arlington could sweep Washington. We ride 
among the stumps of the trees that were cut 
away at that time, to give a more extended and 
unbroken view. It is with difficulty we can 
pick our way between the ruts and stumps, we 
are in constant peril. We moralize—this is war, 
cruel, relentless war; many hearts have grown 
cold amid this desolation—have been laid away 
—hidden from the sight of their fellows—but 
no grave hides the harsh features of these bare 
and rugged hills. The tender herbage that 
hastens to cover up war’s cruel foot-prints, has 
here no season of quiet growth. Desolate, 
ruined, a fit emblem of the cause its lordly 
owner has espoused, is the wide domain over 
which he once held undisputed sway. 

The watchful sentinels pace too and fro over 
the ramparts in the distance; we think they 
must feel glad when the hour to change guard 
arrives; but life in the open air has its charms 
even in mid-winter. 

Our road is extremely perilous, some of our 
party leave the carriage and lead the horse, 
lest we upset ; we are descending the hills, but 
see no traces of the “ Freedman ;” were there 
ever such roads seen in any other civilized 
country? We think we never rode over such 
before. 

We approach the village it is on “Green 
Heights,” opposite Washington. We have 
come a very circuitous route to reach it ; a group 
of men, of all complexions, are busy making 
foundations for the erection of houses. We 
ride along a street, at the fartherend of which 
we observe a number of square frame houses; 
here, where the men are at work, we are in the 
midst of a group of tents; we hear the voices 
of little children within ; our hearts sicken at 
the thought that mothers and babes are huddled 
under such frail shelter. The women have 
been washing, there they are trying to boil their 
clothes ; that looks like making an effort to be 
clean ; over to the left, on another hill-side, we 
see quite a camp; we make inquiries, are 
directed to the superintendent, who gives us 
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permission to go through the “ village;” we 
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alight from our carriage, and secure our horse 
to a large tree that stands in what appears to 
be intended for the centre of the town, it must 
afford a grateful shade in summer. We start 
on our tour of observation. 

Here is a school-house, the door is open, let 
us enter. It is a long building, provided with 
benches with backs; a platform is at the end 
opposite the door, a desk and black-board, in a 
frame, occupy it. There are cards hanging 
around the room, with easy reading lessons and 
familiar scripture texts, printed in large type. 
Wreaths and festoons of evergreen adorn the 
walls; there must have been some festive 
gathering. Where is your teacher? we ask of 
some little boys who follow us in, and stand 
warming themselves by the fire. 

They start in quest of her, and we are soon 
introduced to herself and husband; we find 
them earnest, devoted people, fully conscious of 
their responsibility, and willing to meet it. We 
find, on further inquiry, that they are acting 
under the auspices of the Freedman’s Aid 
Society, of Providence, R. I., but are sent here 
by the American Tract Society; two other 
teachers also labor with them, their school num- 
bers about 200 pupils, besides an evening school 
for adults, where the instruction is oral. 

The scholars are quick, and exhibit much 
originality ; we are told of a class who are now 
reading easy lessons in two and three letters, 
that one week before did not know a letter in 
the alphabet ; figures are learned with equal 
readiness. The teacher has many little items 
to communicate ; he is teaching the punctua- 
tion marks. ‘“ What is that,” he asks pointing 
toacomma? “<A tadpole.” - We see the like- 
ness, and are amused at the recognition and the 
ready response of his swarthy pupils. We io- 
quire into their condition, and find the parents 
struggling hard to keep them at school and 
provide them with warm clothing ; all seem to 
be desirous for their children to get some little 
education, willing to undergo any hardship and 
privation for their sakes, just as we see the 
poorer classes of our own city doing. A little 
way below the school-house, which, by the 
way, is used on First-days for a meeting- house, 
we are shown a smaller building occupied as a 
work-room, provided with sewing machines, 
where the young women are taught to make 
and mend the clothing of the people. Already 
they are becoming proficient in the use of their 
machines. Opposite these buildings is another, 
larger than either, which is called the “ Provi- 
dence Home ;” it is intended for a home for 
such of the aged and infirm, as are unable to 
provide for their own wants. It is not quite 
completed. We feel in our pockets, and find a 
little which we can spare, and are made glad by 
the assurance that it will be gratefully received. 
The two Hospitals, it is hoped, will soon be 


altered into boarding houses for single men and 
women, as a great want of suitable homes for 
such is felt, and the village is so healthy, that 
no cases of sickness are reported among them. 
We continue our walk. We want to talk 
with some of these people. We want to see 
how they live in the little frame tenements 
government is erecting for them. We knock 
at one of the doors, are invited in with many 
apologies. We are housekeepers ourselves, and 
are willing to make allowance for all we see. 
The family is from western Maryland, man, 
wife, and two children, rejoicing in their newly 
found freedom; we are soon acquainted; we 
ask about their house, they think it very com- 
fortable, a little stove stands in one corner, & 
rude stair-case leads to an upper room; we 
ascend, and find two windows opening on hinges, 
which admit sufficient light and air ; two beds, 
neatly made up, constitute the furniture; a 
spread covers one, that displays economy and 
skill, it is pieced up out of the odds and ends 
of the cast off cloth garments of the soldiers, 
and looks waria and comfortable. Are you 
any happier in freedom than in slavery? we 
ask. “QO yes, we is very happy,” is the wife’s 
quick reply. Turning to the husband, we try 
to impress his mind with the fact, that now his 
wife and children are his own, he should feel 
that he has something to live and labor for. 
He would blush if he could; he showed his 
white teeth, and the fire in his eye assures us 
he is proud of his newly acquired responsibili- 
ties. Some of the Northern people think you 
black men are lazy, and will not work when 
you are free, we say: He casts back the 
aspersion with, ‘“‘ We is willin’ to work, we does 
work,” and the teacher adds, “‘just tell the people, 
those people who say such things, to come down 
here and see for themselves. We will show them 
how well and willingly the freedman labors.” 
Other houses appear to us the same. Four of 
these little tenements are covered under one 
roof, the chimney in the centre, and each family 
occupying an entirely separate part from the 
other, and living, if they choose, as distinct as 
if on a separate street. We who have come 
from our large houses, and our many comforts 
and conveniences seeing these buildings from 
our own stand-point, look upon them as misera- 
ble apologies for homes; but in the eyes of 
those for whose shelter they are hastily erected, 
they appear luxurious, when compared with 

























where the wife seeks and finds protection under 
the wing of domestic love, and with her 
husband, when his day of requited toil is over, 
can gather her little ones around her in the 
consciousness that no greedy creditor is bargain- 
ing, in their master’s parlor for their owner- 
ship. 

How are the wants of these people supplied, 
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we ask? Government gives them rations, we 
are told, and provides these houses for them; 
for clothing, they are dependant upon their 
own exertions and the charities of their North~ 
ern friends. All who can labor are engaged. 
The population, at present, is about one thous- 
and, and will be increased three or four fold, 
as soon as houses can be erected to accommodate 
them. All is being done that can be, and, as 
rapidly. 

Their greatest want is ‘shoes and stockings 
for the children; old and tattered garments 
can be patched and darned, but the mother’s 
skill can’t keep the little toes from peeping out, 
or the little feet from being frost-bitten; many 
of the poor things are entirely bare-foot. 

Think of it little boys and girls, look down 
at your own nice warm shoes and stockings, 
and say how you would like to go to school 
*without them; and yet some of these needy 
black children are so anxious to learn to read 
that they go to school bare-foot. I will tell 
you how kind their teachers are to them ; they 
have a bench set close up to the stove, and 
these little fellows are allowed to sit on it and 
put their naked feet upon the stove-hearth, and 
so are kept from being frost-bitten while they 
are in school. 

*¢ Will you not tell your Friends how badly we 
are in want of shoes and stockings,” asks the 
teacher. “ As fast as their parents can earn 
the money they procure them themselves, but 
they are very expénsive, and the want is pres- 
sing.” 

Two pairs of shoes lie hid away among the 
sacred things of home, dead Charley’s shoes, 
if they were only here, two pairs of little feet 
might be covered from this intense cold. 

We promise, and faith bids us take courage, 
one voice at least will utter what the heart 
feels for these destitute children. With many 
blessings and words of encouragement, we bid 
adieu to Freedman’s Village on Greene Heights, 
feeling that the visit has been a satisfaction to 
us, and we hope to make it one to be remem- 
bered by them. . 

The sup had already set when we turned 
our faces towards the bridge. We returned by 
the lower road, which we found well lined 
with trees, and a delightful drive ; as we ride 
along, we see hidden among the trees and the 
hills, the lath and plaster palace of Robert 
Lee, the former owner of all this estate. In 
the Patent Office we saw many relics of George 
Washington and his family that had been 
taken from this house at the time it fell into 
Federal possession. L. J. R. 

2th. mo. 23d, 1863. 
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We must take care to do things rightly ; 


for a just sentence may be unjustly executed. — 
Penn. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
a 
FRIENDS IN ILLINOIS. 


The cheapness and great fertility of the soil 
of the Prairie State has attracted a tide of im- 
migration from all the States of the Union, as 
well as from many countries-of Europe. The 
settlements, in most cases, have been so rapid 
and so recent, that order, as it applies to almost 
every interest, has not yet risen, as it were, out 
of chaos. The first necessities of man, as man, 
are of matter more than of mind. Shelter and 
tillage precede not the better Hope, but the 
practical impress of it. Were the immigrants 
of one heart and of one mind, the visible evi- 
dences of religion would not be left to languish 
as the least and last of social interests; but, 
coming here from different and distant lands, 
they do not accord, either socially or in their 
religious views, as well as is usual in old settle- 
ments. But, sooner or later, the Ark, that 
may now be resting on some “ threshing floor,” 
will find a place provided for-it. 

Numbers of Friends are scattered among the 
people here, and some of them appear to retain 
their integrity in plainness and simplicity. I 
have seldom seen better examples of upright- 
ness than are found here; though others ap- 
pear to waver between tle interests and allure- 
ments of time, and the preparation for eternity. 
There is only one Monthly Meeting in this 
large and populous State. It is held at Clear 
Creek, in Putnam county, where there is a set- 
tlement of worthy Friends. The other mem- 
bers are scattered over an area of perhaps 5000 
square miles ; having one Preparative Meeting 
in McLean county, one for worship, in Fulton 
county, and two family gatherings for worship 
in Whiteside county. These, so far as appears, : 
comprise all the meetings in the State. 

It is evident that the social institutions 
of the East are to be reproduced in the West: 
They who assume that man directs his own 
steps, and that he is the author and finisher of 
his own faith, may impute all religious worship 
to craft or bigotry, but trulyit fills a great void 
in life,—a void so deeply and yearningly felt, 
that it inspires the brightest hope and the in- 
tensest energy of the Christian pioneer. Feel- 
ings akin to these are, doubtless, the compan- 
ious of many isolated Friends. I know that in 
a number of instances the yearning for united 
worship has led to a travail of spirit in locali- 
ties where Friends are so widely scattered that 
they cannot, in reason, assemble in one place 
oftener than once a month. A way has opened, 
to request of a future Quarterly Meeting the 
privilege of assembling in the capacity of a 
Monthly Meeting, where a sufficient number o 
Friends reside, the most remote of whom are 
not more than thirty miles off. It is also pro- 
posed that, for mutual accommodation, these 
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meetings be held alternately in two or three 
neighborhoods. 

The propriety and need of connecting a 
Monthly Meeting with one for worship will be 
seen, when it is considered that these members 
are so remote from avy other meeting that they 
can only be under its nominal care. Deviations 
from rectitude may be seen and condemned, by 
the world, but remain unknown to kind and 
sympathising helpers. Privations may come to 
the widow, or to the infirm of our Society, 
where the only solace is a hope of at least meet- 
ing with one Friend. Instances, alike painful 
and peculiar, have come under the care and 
personal observation of the writer, tending to 
confirm him and others in a persuasion that 
the social comity and order among Friends is 
wisdom’s way, and that, if possible, it should 
be extended to all‘ the pure in heart.” While 
forms and professions among the people here 
seem to be less esteemed than in the East, true 
worth is prized witKout prejudice, and they 
“whose feet are shod with the preparation of 
the Gospel,” find as sincere a welcome here as 
I presume it is possible for the heart to give 
If benighted Ethiopia reached out her hands 
unto God, so, sooner or later, will this land, 
and the embryo of that holy purpose is stirring 
the people now. 8. A. 

12th mo., 1863. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 9, 1864, 





We must again remind our contributors that 
we do not preserve their manuscripts. We 
also request that whatever signature is affixed 
to an essay, the real name of the writer should 
be given for the eye of the editors. 





The writer on “Government Requisitions” 
will observe that we have omitted the initial 
appended to his essay. “H™” is the signature 
already appropriated by a correspondent. 





ErratuM.—In No. 42, page 664, the word 
‘“‘convenience” is substituted in place of con- 
science, in the 7th line from the bottom—and 
in the 20th line the word “or” is in place of 
for. 





MEETING ON BEHALF OF THE FREEDMAN.— 
On 4th day evening the 30th ult., a meet- 
ing was held at the Race street house, to con- 
sider what is required of us in regard to the 
Freed-people of color in this important period 
in their history. Three or four hundred 
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persons were present, and the situation of the 
Freedman in the various sections where they 
are temporarily located, was interestingly rep- 
resented by several speakers. 

A Friend, who had recently travelled among 
them, gave a graphic account of what came 
under his personal observation during 4 visit 
to Norfolk, and Newbern, N. ©. We may re- 
member, that a few months since, reports were 
constantly reaching us of the hundreds and 
thousauds of naked and destitute women and 
children at different points on our eastern bor- 
ders, and there the experiment was first tried of 
ascertaining whether these adult children were 
capable of taking care of themselves; now, 
through the efforts of the benevolent, these 
people are comfortably clad, present a neat 
and clean appearance, and are to some extent 
self supporting. Schools are established among 
them, they manifest a great desire to learn, 
and an average aptitude in acquiring know- 
ledge. One little fellow in the neighborhood 
of Norfolk, who was reading nicely in the 
Testament, said he had learned to read in 
three weeks; though he was probably mis- 
taken in the time, yet it has not been a great 
while since the school there was commenced. 

Many of the women support themselves and 
their families either by washing, or selling ap- 
ples, nuts, cakes, &. At Newbern, the 
small-pox had prevailed to such an extent that 
the physician thought it necessary to burn all 
the beds and even the huts which composed 
the villages, so that the Freed-people were in 
need of shelter and clothing,which have no doubt 
been partially remedied by the liberal appropri- 
ations which have already been remitted te 
them ; but af new arrivals are constantly oofur- 
ring, the necessity for providing relief contin- 
ues to be obligatory upon us. 

A member of the Pennsylvania Relief Asso- 
ciation represented the coydition of things on 
the Mississippi river, where are scattered 50,000 
Freedmen along its banks, and by accounts 
since received, we learn that at Memphis great 
destitution prevails. After many interesting 


remarks from a number of Friends, it was con- 
cluded to appoint a committee to take the whole 
subject into consideration, and report’ some 
definite plan of action to an adjourned meeting 
to be held on the 6th instant. 
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Marriep, on the 22d of 12th month, 1863, under 
the care of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, Witt1am 
W. Lonastrets to Ann W. MarTuer. 


———— +08 


Disp, at Woodbury, N.J., on the 20th of 11th 
month, 1863, Josepn Oapen, in the 89th year of his 
age; @ member of Woodbury Monthly Meeting. 


——, at Haddonfield, N. J,, on the 3d of 12th 
month, 1863, Ann ALBEeRTson, widow of the late 
John Albertson, in the 89th year of her age; an 
elder of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. 


-—, on the 29th of 12th month, 1868, Exten F., 
wife of Joseph K. Matlack, in the 26th year of her 
age. 

——, suddenly, at Bellevue, on the 29th of 12th 
month, 1863, of congestion of the lungs, Brssiz L., 


eldest daughter of Israel J. and Jane P. Grahame, 
in the 13th year of her age. 


——, at his residence in Lower Merion, on the 
22d of 12th month, 1863, Witiiam E. Geores, in his 
*76th year, a member of Radnor Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 27th of 12th month, 1863, at the re- 
sidence of his son-in-law T. E. Longshore, Samus. 
Myers, in his 78th year, formerly of Ohio; a member 
of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 3d of lst month, 1864, after a brief 
illness, Jessx Ocpen, in his 78th year; a member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 2d of 1st month, 1864, Coartes Hat- 
LOWBLL, in his 43d year; a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. 


————e-49 2 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Lisrary Association of Philadelphia, 
will be held in the Library Room, on Fourth-day 
evening next, the 13th inst., at eight o’clock. 

Jacos M. Enuis, Clerk. 


——_—<68—- —___ 


Tae “Women’s Association ror THE ReLier or 
Tat FreepMaN,” continues to meet every Third day 
afternoon, at 3 o’clock, at Race Street Meeting 
House, (third story). The recent sad accounts of 
the suffering and destitution existing among the 
colored refugees, and the certainty that many of 
them must perish for want of clothing during the 
coming winter, unless prompt measures are taken, 

. induces the members of the Association earnestly to 
request the attendance of all interested, to aid in 
sewing and preparing garments for their relief. 

Dontetions in goods, clothing, &c., may be sent to 
Alfred H. Love, No, 212 Chestnut Street, and contri- 
butions in money, to the Treasurer, Margaret A. 
Griscom, No. 1028 Arch St., Phila, 12mo. 12, tf. 

oe 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SLAVE-PEN AT NORFOLK. 


During a recent visit tothe South, it was the ! 
privilege of the writer to see and hear much of! 
interest concerning the freed-men; and, as} 
whatever concerns them must be of interest to 
every lover of humanity, the following notes are 
presented to the readers of the Intelligencer : 

The slave-pen of Norfolk has been for many 
years an institution in that city. Planters and 
city housekeepers, merchants and tradesmen, 
Whoever wanted help to work on farms, in 
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kitchens or shops, might go to the slave-pen, 
and buy their farmers, and house servants, and 
mechanics, and hold them for use, burden or 
sale. The high brick wall presents its dead 
front to the line of the street, and aside from 
this, there is nothing that a stranger would no- 
tice as different from the usual appearance of a 
city thoroughfare. 

At one end of the wall a front door and side 
window indicates a modest dwelling, as a part 
of the bare and forbidding structure which 
forms the exterior defence of the ‘pen. On 
entering the door, the visitor is at once in the 
office or counting-room, with a door and win- 
dow in the rear, opening upon a yard and other 
buildings behind. The books are not there; 
the long catalogue of traders in human flesh, 
who were dealers in that office, is not there; 
the names and history of the sold, the bought, 
the exchanged, the separated, the scarred, and 
the long since dead, are not there. Their record 
is on high. 

On entering the yard, a long shed on one 
side, an old building in the rear, and the return 
of the high front wall on the right, form the 
boundaries of a paved area, which may be 
termed the ante-court. From it opens a door, 
an iron-grated door, into the inner yard or pen 
proper. Here many a dealer in men has stood 
and gazed through the grate at the stock on 
hand, to select his choice. Here thousands 
have been measpred, and weighed, and valued, 
and sold, and humanity have been rated as 
equal. Within the pen the old whipping-post 
still stands. If it had a voice it would wail by 
day and night, and tell an unuttered tale of 
sorrow and anguish, of tears and blood, such as 
would shame the world. The area enclosed by 
the three sides of the high wall, and the old 
prison in the rear, is uncovered; no roof has 
ever sheltered it. But it is a slave-pen no 
longer. It is the rendezvous of the freed peo- 
ple as they come in from the plantations and 
seek shelter until work can be procured. It is 
the place where good women from the North 
go day by day with food and clothing, with 
book and slate, with smiles and songs of liberty, 
to welcome the pilgrims in pursuit of their 
own. That pavement, once stained with the 
blood of oppression, is now the dancing ground 
of new-born children of freedom. The writer 
saw them dance, and heard them sing, and 
shout, and be glad that the day of jubilee had 
come. One aged woman, worn and weary with 
years of privation and toil, was recently brought 
there from her slave cabin, and at once recog- 
nized it as the place where, long before, she 
had been a captive. She remembered the spot 
where she stood when she was sold. She re- 
membered the dismal post, the iron bars, the 
cheerless prison. Then she was a slave, and 
mourned because of slavery. Now she is free, 
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aod shouts of joy and praise burst from her 
heart without restraint as she exults in her old 
age in the deliverance which comes to her, even 
in her former prison house. The children sing 
of “ Uncle Sam Lincum,” and John Brown and 
the Union, and all the good tidings of the good 
time that has come’to them, and the old slave- 
pen has been permitted to stand, that its walls 
may send back to the hearts of these newly- 
born sons atid daughters of freedom the glad 
echoes of hope and promise to them that are 
yet in bondage. 
12th mo. 1863. 


EXCAVATIONS AT ROME. 


Dr. Deakin writes: ‘‘I have just been to see 
the progress the excavators are making in the 
site of the Palace of the Caesars. You will 
remember that this palace is situated upon, 
and in fact entirely covered, one of the seven 
hills of Rome, viz: the Palatine, and that in 
its present state it is about one and a half miles 
in circumference; the whole hill is now a mass 
of brick-work, broken up into ruins of endless 
form, and in some parts covered up twenty feet 
beneath the present surface with broken frag- 
ments of brick-work, various kinds of marble 
columns, shattered slabs of marble which en- 
cased the walls, cornices and mouldings of 
various designs, some of them most elegant, 
and their angles as sharp as though the work- 
men had only finished them; but they are all 
so broken up. that it is rare to find portions 
larger than a truncated column. It is known, 
however, that these ruins have been a vast 
store-house, as it were, from whence materials 
were taken for the erection of other buildings, 
and that even in the time of Sextus V. he had 
materials from this ruin, and probably from 
the Colliseum, to assist him in building St. 
Peter’s, and how many other churches and 
buildings have been erected from these ruins it 
is impossible to know; it is therefore not to be 
wondered at that the remaining mass which 
covers up the foundation should be as it is 
found, chiefly plaster and cement, mixed with 
only small portions of marble and comparatively 
few bricks and stone. No statues of any im- 
portance have hitherto been found, and it is 
probable that there are not any left that have 
escaped former excavators. There is, however, 
great interest attached to these excavations, as 
it is hoped that they will enable us to make, 
from: the existing foundations, plans of the 
ancient palace and other buildings attached to 
it, and as the Palatine is the hill upon which 
Romulus, the founder of Rome and the Romans 
as a nation, first established himself. 

“The first object of attention upon examin- 
ing the excavations is a portion of public road 
which leads up to the palace, and was a branch 
of the Via Sacra from the Summa, the spot 
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where the Arch of Titus stands, and, like the 
rest of the road it is formed of large irregular. 
shaped blocks of volcanic stone ; one of these 
at the top of the ascent is about eight feet 
long and four wide;: near this are the founda- 
tion of brick walls forming small compart- 
ments ; in other adjacent parts are numerous 
long, lofty, arched passages, branching off into 
numerous others, and into small apartments, 
some of which it appears were dark, as there is 
no appearance of apertures for the admission 
of light ; some look as though they had been 
baths, the walls encased in marble, and the 
ceiling adorned with frescoes representing dol- 
phins, etc., emblematic of the sea or water. 
Many of these paintings are almost as fresh in 
color as though they had been only lately 
painted ; the walls and arches, which are very 
massive, are all built of bricks, but on the 
eastern side of the hill overlooking the site of: 
the Circus Maximus, some structures have been 
laid bare formed of large squared blocks of 
tufa placed upon each other without cement 
between them, in the form of large pillars, 
about sixteen feet high, supporting arches ; 
these it is thought are séme of the earliest 
structures in Rome, being built at the period of 
the Roman kings—that is, between the years 
7538-510 B.c. They are of Etruscan archi- 
tecture, and very similar to the Cloaca Maxima 
and the walls of the Mamertine prisons ; these 
ancient foundations formed the substructure 
upon which Augustus built his imperial palace, 
and the remains of what was the celebrated 
Palatine Library, an academy which had three 
or four elevated seats round it in the form of an 
amphitheater ; besides these, the traces of other 
spacious halls may be seen, as well as the foun- 
dations of what is supposed to have been a 
portico, formed of numerous lofty columns. 
All these buildings were made of massive brick- 
work, and encased with marble slabs, some 
portions of which still remain, as well as part 
of the marble pavement. Much, however, 
must still be done in the way of excavations 
before we can form an idea of what the build- 
ings erected here were ; indeed the difficulty of 
forming any accurate plan is very great, as the 
remains of former buildings which have been 
destroyed have been made use of as the foun- 
dations for others, and these again altered, and 
other portions added by various emperors at 
different periods.” — London Intellectual Obs. 


GINGER. 

This is the root, or rather the underground 
stem of a plant, which is a native of the Kast 
Indies, but it is now grown in many other tro- 
pical countries; the stem grows two or thrce 
feet high, and is reed like; the flowers are 
borne on a separate stock ; they are of a dark 
purple color, and appear from between broad 
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scales. Our supply comes from both the East 
and West Indies, and is imported in the root, 
which differs much in appearance and quality. 
When scaled as soon as it is taken up, and 
dried in the sun, it has a dark brownish color; 
but if the root is scraped before it is dried, it 
is much lighter colored. Some of the finer 
kinds are not only scraped, but bleached, and 
are known as white ginger. The root is re- 
tailed in powder, and in the grinding is fre- 
quently adulterated with meal and similar sub- 
stances, and several grades of ground ginger 
are kept at the wholesale stores at prices cor- 
responding to the amount of adulteration. The 
preserved ginger, which is brought in jars 
from China, is prepared from the young and 
tender roots, before they have become stringy, 
or have acquired a very powerful pungency. 
The fresh root is imported fromthe West In- 
dies, and is frequently sold in cities for the 
purpose of flavoring citron, melon, and other 
preserves. These fresh roots, which are usually 
brought in the fall, may be planted in a pot 
and kept through the winter, and in the sum- 
mer be turned out into a warm place in the 
garden, where they will flourish during hot 
weather. 


— wee — 
From The Country Gentleman, 
A MAGNIFICENT MAP. 


We had to-day a map, the full size of nature, 
of all the principal ‘lakes of Western New 
York, including Cayuga, Seneca, Crooked Lake, 
Canandaigua, Owasco and Skaneateles, hung 
up to the gaze of all the inhabitants—a map 
some fifty miles or more in length and breadth ! 
It was a phenomenon which has often been ob- 
served before, but to-day it was of unusual dis- 
tinctness and accuracy. Six inches or more of 
snow had fallen over the country, covering 
everything of ‘course with white, except these 
unfrozen lakes with their dark waters. The 
clouds were a uniform dense stratum, and not 
over half a mile high. As a necessary conse- 

uence, where they they were directly above 
the light, snow-covered country, the reflected 
light of day up to their under surface, made 
them in appearance nearly white; but where 
the dark lakes lay beneath them, there was no 
such reflection, and these portions of the great 
mantle were quite dark colored. Every lake 
was therefore distinctly mapped in its form and 
dimensions, on this broad vapory canvass. A 
small portion of Cayuga lake, which is only 
half a mile from where I stood, was marked out 
half way to the zenith; the ice having formed 
and become covered with snow part of the dis- 
tance from Cayuga station to this place, the di- 
vision between the frozen aud unfrozen part 
was distinctly delineated on the clouds; the 
broad water at Aurora—the curve at Sheldrake 
Point—the easterly bend towards Ludlowville 


—were all accurately drawn—the more remote 
part, towards Ithaca, being hid by the trees 
near the horizon. Seneca lake, with its near- 
est portion about fifteen miles distant, was 
marked on the clouds about two degrees high, 
disappearing near the horizon at its southern 
extremity. The curve in this lake, west of 
Ovid, was very conspicuous—and the varying 
width of-both these lakes could be seen. Be- 
yond Seneca, Crooked Lake was seen with its 
two arms,—and just above the western ridges, 
thirty miles distant, the long dark line was vis- 
ible, indicating the position of Canandaigua 
lake. On the east, Owasco and Skaneateles 
lakes were in like manner represented. Large 
swamps, from which the trees had not been 
cut, and which cut off the light from the snow, 
and some large patches of evergreen forests, 
were also marked. The whole range of broad 
wooded swamps lying along the Seneca river 
from Cayuga station to the town of Conquest, 
was very visible. A dark spot was observed 
between Cayuga and Seneca lakes, in a S. W. 
direction—not recollecting anything there, I ex- 
amined the County map, and found in the town 
of Varick a large “ Crapberry Marsh” at the 
exact point designated. 

The height of the lower surface of the clouds 
may be accurately determined, by observing the 
distance of the pictured object, and measuring 
its height in degrees, and then by a simple tri- 
gonometrical figuring, determining the height 
of the image above it. Suppose, for example, 
that the image should measure one degree high, 
and be known as thirty miles distant. If at 
this distance, and sixty degrees high, it would 
of course be just as high as its remoteness from 
the spectator, because it would then form part 
of an equilateral triangle. If only one degree 
high, or one-thirtieth, it would indicate that 
the ciouds were just one mile high. 

Lake Ontario is about forty miles distant, and 
whenever we have snow and cloudy weather, is 
always indicated on the lower surface of the 
clouds by the dark line they present, unless the 
clouds are too low to be seen so far, which rarely 
happens. In all such cases, I can readily de- 
termine the height of the clouds by this sim- 
ple trigonometrical process. 

Those living in the vicinity of wooded 
swamps, large evergreen forests, or any consid- 
erable open water, may often observe these re- 
sults, and their investigation affords much 
interest. . 

Union Springs, First mo. 23, 1862. 


MIGRATION OF EELS. 


A close observer states that the following 
interesting evolutions occur when eels come in 
from the sea. The aggregate shoal, about to 
ascend the inland streams, moves up the shore 
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of the river, in the form of a long, dark, rope- 
like body, in shape not unlike an enormous 
specimen of the animal which composes it. On 
reaching the first tributary, a portion, consist- 
ing of the number of eels adequate for peopling 
the stream, detach themselves from the main 
body, and pass up; and in the subsequent on- 
ward passage of the shoal, this marvellous sys- 
tem of detaching, on reaching the mouths of 
brooks, a proportionate quantity of the great 
advancing swarm is repeated, until the entire 
number has been suitably provided with rivu- 
lets to revel in—such being the wonderful in- 
stinct by which nature ordains that each stream 
shall be provided with a competent number of 
these migratory creatures. 


To the same primeval period must be refer" 
red the constraction of books made out of the 
inner rind or bark of trees, from whence are 
derived the Latin word liber, and the Greek 
word biblos, a book. Among the Romans, the 
inner bark of the linden or teil tree was chiefly 
employed for this purpose ; while among our 
Saxon ancestors, there is reason to suppose 
that the beach or buech—from whence the 
Saxon word boc and the English book are de. 
rived—was the tree from which they cat their 
bark tablets. It was not only the bark that 
was employed, but also the heart wood of the 
tree, cut into tablets, and strung together with 
acord. These were called codices, and were 
engraved or inscribed with the subject wished 
to be transmitted by the writer, but like the 
Mosaic tables of stone on which were written 
the ten commandments, were reserved chiefly 
for legal documents, from whence the word 
code has come to imply a system of laws. 
Among savage races at the present day will 
occasionally be found copies of the Gospels 
painted om tablets of bark or wood, and we 
learn that a curious library of this description 
was discovered some time ago among the Kal- 
muck Tartars. The books were exceedingly 
long and narrow, the leaves very thick, being 
made o& the bark of trees, smeared over with 
double varnish, and the writing was white on 
a dark ground. 

We can easily understand that tablets of 
wood having once come into use, men would 
immediately look round them for something 
still more suitable, from which the writing 
eould be effaced and again renewed, and that 
tablets of beaten lead ana ivory would supplant 
those of wood, in turn to be surpassed by the 
well-known wax-tablet and style of classic 
story. These last were made of wood, covered 
with a thin layer of colored wax, on which the 
writing was easily impressed by an iron needle 
or style, and could again as easily be effaced, 
by smoothing over the surface with the reverse 
or blunt end. The iron style, so absolutely 
necessary for scratching on leaden or brass 
tablets, became, unfortunately, on some occa- 
sions a fatal weapon of attack with which to 
close an argument that neither words nor 
writing could settle; its use was, in conse- 
quence, forbidden, and styles were constructed 
of wood, bone, or ivory, quite suitable for 
etching on wax tablets. Julius Cesar, when 
attacked by the conspirators, having no weapon 
at hand, used his style, with which he wound- 
ed one of them in the arm. 

To impale a disputative opponent on the 
point of the pen was in those days no literary 
figure, since we read that one Cassianus, a 
Christian schoolmaster, while carrying on an 
argument with his pupils, so incensed the lat- 
ter, that they arose and dispatched him with 





ANCIENT WRITING MATERIALS. 

Since rags became so scarce a commodity as 
to render their importation from the continent, 
and even from the far East, a matter of mer- 
eantile speculation, the inventive genius of 
man has been busily engaged seeking out sub- 
stitutes for rags. In making paper out of 
straw, art is but returning in some measure to 
the employment of yegetable substances, not 
unlike those on whith the first rude hiero- 
glyphics were engraved, with this difference, 
that the material undergoes a lengthened pre- 
paration. As the archeologist has divided the 
various epochs of man’s occupation on the 
earth according to the nature of the tools he 
employed, into the Stone Age, the Bronze 
Age, and the Iron Age, so may we discover in 
the different materials of which books have 
been constructed, distinct eras of the world. 

There appears reason to believe that in the 
history of every nation there has been a time 
when painted figures of the object wished to 
be expressed were the only means of carrying 
on written communications; as witness the 
monuments of Egypt and Assyria, and the 
paintings of the more modern Mexicans. The 
most ancient form of book is said to have been, 
the roll or volume of tanned skins; these were 
goat or calf skins, tanned very soft, and dyed 
either red or yellow. Each individual skin 
was tacked to the succeeding one, till the whole 
made up a roll of a hundred feet or more. On 
this material are written the copies of the law 
found in the synagogues, these ancient leath- 
ern rolls of the Pentateuch being some of the 
oldest manuscripts extant. It is probable, 
however, that the practice still met with in the 
East of writing upon palm-leaves has been fol- 
lowed from the earliest ages, but that as such 
material was very perishable, they were only 
employed for writing letters on, or making 
temporary memoranda, and that when it was 
desired to construct a work whose contents 
might be transmitted to posterity, a book of 
leather was adopted. 
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their styles. Oxford, too, can boast that one 
of her first professors, a certain John Scott, 
suffered martyrdom in this singular manner, if 
not for Protestantism, at least for denying the 
real presence in the Eucharist. Being a 
learned man, and well versed in Latin and 
Greek, he travelled on the continent for the 
purpose of visiting the various seats of learn- 
ing, and was well received at the court of 
Charles the Bald, by whose wish he translated 
some Greek authors into Latin. Unfortunate- 
ly, his writings were condemned by the pope 
as heretical ; and fleeing from France, he took 
refuge in an English monastery, where even 
the sacredness of the edifice and the land of 
his birth were unable to protect him, for the 
church, determined on his death, instigated the 
monks to rise against him, and kill him with 
their styles. 

In time, the use of leather skins and tablets 
passed away, and paper made from the papy- 
rus, came to be the substance on which manu- 
scripts were written or painted. We eannot 
give any exact date as to the first employment 
of the papyrus, but it is known to have been 
in general use for at least three or four hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, and to 
have retained its position as a material for 
manuscripts till the seventh or eighth century, 
when it was supplanted by parchment and 
other substances. That it bad been in use 
from the earliest ages in Egypt, as material on 
which to inscribe a scroll or genealogical re- 
cord is well known to all who Sass eet of 
the Turin papyrus of the kings, as old as the 
eighteenth century B.C., or of those papyri 
written in the reign of Menepthah II. (the 
Sesostris of most writers who flourished 1340 
B. C.); but it -was not till the formation of the 
Alexandrian Library was begun (283 B. C.) 
that the papyrus became generally applied to 
the purpose of books or rolls. The stimulus 
given to the manufacture of this article by the 
collection of 700,000 volumes in the Alexan- 
drian Library, and the general demand which 
existed for it in all civilized countries, caused, 
it to become one of the chief exports of Egypt, 
and a staple branch of commerce in the Medi- 
terranean Sea. The mode of preparing it was 
as follows: “The fibrous coats of the plant 
were peeled off the whole length of the stem ; 
one layer of fibres was then laid across another 
upon a block, and being moistened, the glutin- 
ous juice of the plant formed a cement suff- 
ciently strong to give coherence to the fibres ; 
when greater solidity was required, a size 
made from bread or glue was employed. The 
two films being thus connected, were pressed, 
dried in the sun, beaten with a broad mallet, 
and polished with a shell. It was then cut 
into the various lengths required for use.” 
Still it was but a rough and unfinished fabric, 
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and it was not until it became generally em- 
ployed at Rome, ‘that the artists of that city 
managed to give it something of the smooth- 
ness and whiteness of paper. Even then, like 
the rice-paper made by the Chinese of the 
present day, its texture was so brittle that the 
greatest care was needed in handling it; and 
to remedy this, the copyists of the early cen- 
turies after Christ inserted a parchment page 
betWeen every five or six of the papyrus, in 
order to give the weaker substance strength 
and durability. ‘To this circumstance alone do 
we owe it that many of the manuscripts of the 
seventh and eighth centuries have been hand- 
ed down to our own time. Doubtless the 
number of those now extant would have been 
far greater but for the unfortunate destruction 
by fire of the Ptolemian Library, during the 
expedition of Cesar to Egypt. On the ashes 
of this library arose another, which did not, 
however, equal its predecessor in size and 
splendor, and which met with a similar fate at 
the hands of the Saracens under the Calif 
Omer in 650. 

When these savage ‘hordes from the East 
overran the civilized a Egypt, a stop was 
put to the manufacture Of the papyrus; and 
parchment, which had been gradually brought 
to greater perfection, superseded it. The de- 
cline of the papyrus, and the general employ- 
ment of parchment, date from the eigkth or 
ninth century. Perhaps the largest collection 
of papyri in the world is that which exists in 
the Vatican, where one particular chamber is 
called the papyrus room, from the immense 
collection of these old manuscripts. 

It is alleged thatthe erigin of parchment 
was due to an embargo having been laid on 
the further exportation of papyrus by one of 
the Ptolemies, who was afraid of being rivalled 
by the magnifieence of the collection made by 
Eumenes, son of Attalus, king of Pergamus (a 
collection which amounted to 200,000 vol- 
umes), which latter prinee, in consequence, 
had recourse to the manufacture of this ma- 
terial, which took its mame from the capital 
city; but it is more than probable, that as 
men advanced in civilization, endeavors were 
made -to improve upon’ the rough leather- 
rolls, and that parchment was the result. 

This substance, for long called Pergamena, 
has proved to be one of the most indestructi- 
ble materials ever manufactured. There are 
manuscripts of it alleged to be as old as the 
fourth century, and certainly many of the 
sixth and seventh, that have out-lived the 
monasteries in which they were found, nay, 
possibly were penned in others, the very 
stones of which have crumbled into dust, 
while the writing of the Jaborious monk is as 
clear and fair on its pagesas if they were in- 
'scribed but yesterday. (To'be continued.) 
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THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 





Mean of the week 33-0. 

Same time last year 36°6. 

Mean of the month 35-17. 

Same time last year 37-00. 

Mean of the past year 54-98. 

Mean of the year 1862 54-8641: 

Rain during the week 2-5 inches. 
* “ “ month 5-0 inches. 
. ™ “ past year 56-375. 
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“ “ “ year 1862 48-00 inches. 


“ ac “ “ 1861 47°21 “ 


The above statem@ht of the mean tempera- 
ture of the past two years is singularly coinci- 
dent ; and the excess of rain for the past year 
is caused by the first seven months being wet 
in an extreme, each month having a propor- 
tion and a half. It was equal to 32-742-623 


barrels on every equare mile of surface. 


Homer Eacuus. 





Belected. * 
HYMN. 


Come, heavenly Spirit, come! 
Kind Father of the poor; 

The Giver and the Gift, 
Enter my lowly door! 

Be guest within my heart, 
Nor ever hence depart. 


Thou, the Eternal Truth! 
Into dark hearts steal in ; 

True Light, give light to souls 
Sunk in the night of sin. 

True Strength, put forth Thy power 
For us in evil hour! 


Ours is a world of wiles, 
Of beauteous vanities ; 

Come, and in us destroy 
Its fair impurities ; 

Lest, by its tempting arts, 
From Thee it steals our hearts! 


Unveil Thy glorious self 
To us, O holy One, 
That Thou into our hearts 
May shine Thyself alone! 
Saved from earth’s vanities, 
To Thee we long to rise. 





Renew us, holy One! 
Oh, purge us in Thy fire; 
Refine us, heavenly flame, 
Consume each low desire ; 
Prepare us as a sacrifice 
Well-pleasing in Thine eyes. 


Far from Thee we have lived, 
Exiles from home and Thee; 

Oh, bring us back in love, 
End our captivity. 

Be Thou the way we wend, 

Be Thou that way’s blest end! 


————_.e— 


“ Correct me: but not with anger, lest thou bring me te 
nothing.” Jer. x. 24. 


We need not ask for suffering: when its test 
Comes, we may prove too faithless to endure :— 
We need not ask for suffering :—it were best 
We wait God’s holy orderings to instre 
Our highest good. But we may ask from Him 
That not one throb of grief, one dart of pain, 
One burning pang of anguish, pierce in vain 
This feeble being, in its faith so dim, 
This fainting frame, or this o’erburthened hearts 
We may implore Him. He would grace impart, 
And strength to suffer still as the beloved 
Of His own bosom. For of all below, 
The one affliction in this world of wo, 
Most sad,—is an affliction unimproved. 
A. W. Maui. 
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HOW TO LIVE. 


He liveth long who liveth well! 

All other life is short and vain. 
He liveth longest who can tell 

Of living most for heavenly gain. 


He liveth long who liveth well ! 
All else is being flung away; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 


Waste not thy being; back to Him 
Who freely gave it, freely give ; 

Else is that being but a dream: 
Tis but to de, and not to live. 


Be wise, and use thy wisdom well; 

Who wisely speaks must live it too; 
He is the wisest who can tell 

How first he lived, then spoke, the true. 


Be what thou seemest! live thy creed ! 
Hold up to earth the torch Divine: 
Be what thou prayest to be made; 
Let the great Master’s steps.be thine. 


Fill up each hour with what will last ; 
Buy up the moments as they go; 
The life above, when this is past, 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 


So truth, if thou the true wouldst reap; 
Who sows the false shall reap the vain; 

Erect and sound thy conscience keep; 
From hollow words and deeds refrain. 


Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure; 
Sow peace, and reap its harvest bright; 
Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 
And find a harvest-home of light. 
H. Bonar. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, 4&C. 
FOR TWELFTH MONTH. 


Rain during some portion of 
the 24 hours, . 

Rain all or nearly all day,... 

Snow, including very slight 


Cloudy, without storms, 
Clear, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term, 


TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&0. 


Mean temperature of the 

month at Penna. Hospital,/36.00 deg./35.41 deg. 
Highest do. during month,j64.50 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 9.50 “ 

1.65 in. 

Deaths during the month, 

counting four weeks for 

each year. 


Average of the mean temperature o 
this month for the past seventy-four 


years, 
Highest mean of do. during that entire 
POTIOM, 1848,........seeeeeeeeeees eeeseccoscees 
Lowest do. do. do. 


Although the month under review the present year 
has been 4 mild one, being some 3 deg. above the 
average of the means for the past seventy-four years, 
still it has not been very remarkable. The temper- 
ature was exceeded a trifle Jast year, with even 
greater extremes then than now; one dayhaving been 
recorded 4 deg., and the next day 49 deg. It will 
be seen that nearly three times as. mach rain has 
fallen during the month the present year as did Zast. 

J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, First mo. 2d, 1864. 


THE OGO-WAI RIVER. 


The October number of the Revue Maritime 
et Coloniaze of France contains an account of 
the exploration of the Ogo-wai, a river on 
the equatorial coast of Africa, in July and 
August, 1862, by M. Griffon du Bellay and 
Sreval, of the French navy. This river, which 
has an average breadth of two and a half 
kilometres (a mile and a half) is formed at a 
distance of sixty leagues from its mouth by the 
junction of two large rivers, the Okanda and 
the N’Gounyai, the sources of which are still 
unknown, although the latter seems to follow 
the general direction of the Ogo-wai with a 
slight inclination to the south, and the direc- 
tion of the Okanda is northeasterly, which 
would lead to the supposition that its origin is 
not far distant from Lake Tshad. 

Its banks are peopled by tribes known under 
the collective name of Oshebas, which comprises 
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those of the Pahouins, Shakis and Orubete, 
some of which trade with the tribes of Gaboon. 
The tribes which inhabit the river N’Gounyai 
are the Ashiras and Chimbas. From the junc- 
tion of the two above mentioned rivers, the 
country may be divided into two distinct re- 
gions—the highlands of Lake Jonanga, and the 
marshy country of Lake Anengue. The for- 
mer consisting of limestone formations and 
clay, is thickly wooded, and inhabited by the 
Elengas, who are allied to the Gailois. The 
marshy country is inhabited by the Eviils, Ba- 
cammas and Oroongos, and is highly insalubri- 
ous ; the highlands, on the contrary are healthy, 
as might be expected. The tribes manufacture 
mats and pottery for their own use; the coun- 
try is rich in palm oil, India rubber, ivory, 
ebony, and concrete vegetable fat; the two 
latter are the chief produce of the high- 
lands. 


————__- + ~~ 
MANUAL DEXTERITY. 


While the brain of mankind is invigorated 
and educated by correct study and discipline, 
the other parts of the body, more particularly 
the hand, and some orgarfs, as the eye, can also 
be trained to tasks which at first thought seem 
wonderful and impossible. The great Creator 
has so cunningly endowed our bodies that there 
is no labor to be done, no skill in artificing or 
fashiéning the metals, that is beyond our reach. 
Even jugglers, who have no trade, depend upon 
digital swiftness, or the sleight of hand, to per- 
form their “miracles” successfully; and the 
safety of rope-dancers depends not merely upon 
their balancing poles, but upon the degree of 
education they have imparted to their feet. If 
in such callings as these, wherein the sole ob- 
ject is to please the multitude, the culture of 
the members and organs of the body is essen- 
tial to success, may we notsay that in the me- 
chanic arts, upon which such important issues 
now hang, manual dexterity is utterly indispen- 
sable. We would, therefore, earnestly impress 
upon our mechanics the importance of it ; this, 
allied to intelligence, is what makes first class 
workmen. It is by no means to be despised, 
for excellence in this respect is attended by 
many other qualities which are of the utmost 
service in the trades. It.is an old saying that 
“ the hand follows the eye ;” this is only another 
form of expression for manual dexterity. We 
see the truth of it exemplified every day; even 
sportsmen shoot on the wing instinctively, after 
the first lesson of following the bird in its flight 
is acquired, and the machinist, when chipping 
iron, always hits his chisel on the head, even 
though his eyes be closed or his face turned 
from his work; this is manual dexterity. By | 
tuition his hand has learned-to work in that di- 
rection, and although in this case he is not 
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guided by his vision in any respect, his blow 
ig none the less sure. Let any one who desires 
to prove the correctness of this assertion take a 
hammer and chisel, such as iron-workers use, 
and try to work with it; he will be speedily 
convinced that here at least manual dexterity 
is necessary to success and good workmanship. 

Of two men working side by side on the 
same work, both actuated by right impulses, 
one will exceed the other just so far as he cul- 
tivates the motions and faculties, so to speak, 
of his fingers, all other things being equal. So 
much does the quality that we have made the 
caption of this article exercise its influence on 
men, almost iosensibly, that we have seen arti- 
sans performing intricate tasks with an aban- 
don and off-hand motion that was wonderful ; 
and that, too, where the least false movement 
would spoil work which would cost them many 
a hard-earned dollar to replace. 

Let us not be understood, however, as advo- 
cating mere dexterity as the highest good or 
chief requisite in a workman ; there are many 
other qualities which are indispensable, and 
thoroughness and a conscientious desire to 
make each job better than the last are some of 
the essentials ; but with these and the one we 
have discussed, in detail, a mechanic canuot fail 
to achieve eminence in his calling— Scientific 
American. 





ITEMS. 


Stave Trane in THe Paciric.—A very satisfactory 
reply has been given by the Peruvian Minister to a 
memorial addressed to him by the Aborigines’ Pro- 
tection Society, in reference to the kidnapping of 
South Sea Islanders by Peruvian captains. The 
Minister says that steps have been already taken by 
the Peruvian Government to send back the kid- 
napped Islanders to their homes; and that, in 
order to prevent the occurrence of similar atroci- 
ties, the Government has established a Consul- 
General at Tahiti.—Zhe British Friend. 


Presipent Lixcotny, on the 17th ult., sent to the 
House a long and able letter from the deputation of 
Freedmen’s Aid Societies recently in Washington, 
arguing powerfully for an Emancipation Bureau ; 
and he requests Congress to consider the question, 


Senators Howe (Wis.) and Grimes (lowa) onthe 
18th, presented petitions for prohibiting slavery 
throughout the United States. So also did Senator 
Harlan on the 21st. 


Dogs vs. Sueer.—The State Board of Agriculture- 
report the damage by the dogs to sheep in Ohio in 
1862 to be 36,778 sheep killed, and 24,672 injured. 
Amount of damage, $136,347. 


Syrup From THE Cumnese Svucar Cans, orn Sore- 
Hom.—Comparatively few persons are yet acquainted 
with this new and delightful product which, in many 
parts of the Middle States, lias taken the place of 
syrups and molasses heretofore derived from tropi- 
cal regions. When well made, it much resembles 
fresh honey in color and thickness, weighing about 


. twelve pounds to the gallon, more than half of 


which consists of crystesllizable sugar. It is, there- 
fore, for most purpeses, worth much more than or- 
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dinary molasses for syrups, from which the granular 
sugar has been extracted. It is admirably adapted 
for cake-making and taffey, the cakes being light 
in color, and retaining their moisture. To make 
taffey in the ordinary way, sugar has to be bought 
and added to the molasses. But when sorghum 
syrup can be had, gs it contains about seven pounds 
of sugar to the gallon, little, if any more, is required. 
Altogether this syrup of sorghum, made by the 
farmers of our Middle States, is a precious addition 
to the list of household comforts. At present, the 
demand for it is so great as to secure a good price 
to those engaged in making it. The extraction of 
its large amount of crystallizable sugar is attended 
with rather more difficulty than is met with in 
making sugar from the maple, or the tropical.cane, 
But there is every reason to believe that long before 
sorghum syrup becomes a drug in the market, easy 
methods will have been adopted for separating its 
sugar. Already reports have reached us from the 
Western States, of tons of sorghum sugar having 
been made. 


Tue Winter anv tHe Poor.—The era of cold wea- 
ther on which we have just approached is brimfyl 
of responsibilities, which thrust themselves upon 
our attention with peculiar force. The conscious- 
ness that we have a great duty to perform towards 
the poor, should awaken an unceasing interest in 
thefr behalf, It is quite likely that this season will 
be one of unusual severity. “That there must be an 
uncommon degree of suffering, unless there shall be 
prompt and generons aid rendered, cannot be 
doubted ; and yet never before has a generous Orga- 
tor so lavishly bestowed his gifts upon our people. 
Our barns and storehouses teem with plenty; the 
producers are commanding extravagant prices for 
everything ; and those prices, the basis of the pres- 
perity of the wealthy, are the harbingers of sorrow 
to the poor. Fuelis now sold at rates beyond the 
power of hundreds in our midst to reach, and every 
article of food is correspondingly costly, while the 
enfeebled, the sickly, the suffering, as a rule, ane 
unable to.secure any thing like a commensurate in- 
—_ of compensation for their fitful labor.— 

Tess. 


Toaps 1m Marxet.—Live toads, says the Agricul- 
turist, form a regular article of commerce in the 
London market. They are generally imported from 
France, and sell for from 50 cents to $1.50 per do- 
zen, according to size and activity. ‘They are pur- 
chased by market gardeners in the vicinity of the 
city, to protect their choice vegetables from slugs 
and insects, which they do very effectually. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frove anp Mgau.—The Flour market is inactive, 
and the only sales for export were .a few hundred 
barrels of low grade Western at $7 a 7 50 per bar- 
rel. Small sales to the retailers and bakers at $6 25 
to 7 624 for good superfine and extra bands; $7 25 
a8 for extra family, and $8 25 to 11 for fancy,.as 
in quality. Rye Fonr is scarce, and commands 
$6 50. In Corn Meal nothing doing. 

Gramn.—There is little demand for Wheat. Small 
sales of red at $1 6041 62 per bushel. White at 
$1 754190. Rye commands $1 40. Corn is dull— 
holders ask $1 12 a1 14 for dry yellow—300 bush- 


els white sold at $1 10. Oats are steady at-85 a 86c.° 


weight. 
Szevs.—Cloverseed ranges from $7 75 to 8 25 per 


6s lbs. Timothy is firm at‘$3 per bushel. Fiax- 
seed is worth $3 15. 
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